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John Barlow, 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

The subject of this brief memorial was born the 
20th of Ninth month, 1815, at the Oak Farm, 
Chorley, Cheshire, which had been in the posses- 
sion of the family about 200 years. He was from 
a child of a sedate and grave demeanor, and there 
is reason to believe that he very early became sus- 
ceptible of religious impressious. When only nine 
years of age, he went to Ackworth school, and re- 
mained there four years. He was a most affec- 
tionate and dutiful son, and one of the kindest of 
brothers; and during the few years he remained 
at home, after his return from school, he was pre- 
served in much consistency as a Friend, and 
greatly beloved by those who knew him. When 
afterwards he removed to Edinburgh, to pursue 
his professional studies, his parents’ anxieties were 
awakened lest his mixing so much with general 
society, as he did at one time, should have the 
effect of drawing him aside from the path of chris- 
tian self-denial in which it was their earnest desire 
that he should walk. He evidently felt the dan- 
ger himself, and in adverting to this kind of asso- 
ciation, he says in writing to a friend: “TI did not 
seek this for the sake of spending time, and far 
less for the sake of simply forming connections; I 
sought it for the quality of the people, intellectu- 
ally estimated. Still, all things considered, I feel 
best satisfied to forego the associations just alluded 
to, for I was often compelled to countenance cus- 
toms to which I am in reality averse.” 

It was a critical period of his life; his attach- 
ment to the christian profession in which he had 
been trained, and which his judgment approved, 
was closely tried ; his mental conflict was some- 
times very great. For a time he was not regular 
in his attendance of meetings, but the Refiner was 
at hand, the power of Divine grace was near to 
help. “I do not attempt to vindicate,” he says in 
allusion to this period, “ my seclusion from Friends, 
I have been the loser, and intend, by right assist- 
ance, to do what I can to retrieve myself. * * 
I do not want conviction, but resolution to be more 
faithful—I must endeavour, however unworthily, 
to be more consistent. I have of late had much to 
endure, but I believe it has had its use, and I am 
thankful for it.” In further allusion to his attend- 
ance of meetings and his exercises in connection 
therewith, he adds: “ On returning home there 
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arises a degree of satisfaction, which, poor as I am, 
would probably, I think, be withheld, did I absent 
myself from these gatherings; and I have the con- 
scious, heart-felt satisfaction afforded me, of having 
done rightly, and of having more closely walked 
up to what I ever knew was not merely a duty, 
but a religious and spiritual obligation.” 

Though the final result of the conflicts, thus 
briefly indicated, is clearly marked in the sequel, 
it would be interesting and instructive to be able 
to trace the successive steps by which, under the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, this dear 
Friend was conducted in his onward course, to that 
beautiful appreciation and appropriation of the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, which so much brightened 
the horizon of his early setting sun; but, at this 
juncture, the work that was going on between his 
soul and his God was, to a great extent, a hidden 
one. Yet the following remark respecting a change 
of residence which, at one time, he contemplated, 
clearly shows how, amidst all bis intellectual pur- 
suits, he was accustomed humbly to recognize the 
Divine hand, even in the ordinary occurrences of 
life. “I was wondering where Providence might 
dispose my lot, and I did feel, I humbly confess, a 
tender thankfulness that, thus far, the trials I have 
sustained have, I trust, had their use. I further 
felt somewhat of an assurance that, if I did my 
part, in consistence with what I am given to be- 
lieve is required of me, a blessing will rest even 
upon my temporal undertakings. Oh, that I may 
be enabled to trust that all will be for the best.” 

He did not, however, remove from Edinburgh, 
but, after having obtained his diploma, he con- 
tinued his professional engagements in connection 
with the college at which he had been a student, 
to the end of his days. To follow him through 
the various phases of his professional life is not 
the object of this brief notice—yet it may be in- 
teresting, especially to the youthful reader, to 
know how he was looked upon by those who were 
best acquainted with him as a professional man. 
One of these, after alluding to his being “ a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends” —adds; “ His career 
has ever been marked by the principles which 
distinguish that body of professing christians. 
Modest, gentle, and unassuming in his manners, 
he obtained the respect of all who came in contact 
with him. Moral worth, and a delicate suscepti- 
bility towards the feelings of others, secured to him 
the warm attachment of a circle of intimate friends.” 
Another remarks: “ It was impossible to be brought 
into connection with him without admiring the 
thoroughly scientific spirit which eutered into all 
his labours. In his own department he was al- 
ways well-informed, and even (without the least pre- 
tension or dogmatism) an original thinker, who 
rarely failed in forming a decided opinion, where 
the matter admitted of it. His opinions, however, 
were always stated with a moderation and care 
which showed that they were only advanced after 
the most careful consideration. The display of his 
knowledge was distasteful to him; and although 
his information was always yielded up readily to a 
friendly question, it was rarely put into such a 
shape as to appear to claim anything for himself. 
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These qualities of his mind led him to frequent the 
Physiological Society, the meetings of which he re- 
gularly attended, much more as a hearer than a 
speaker; and I have often been conscious that this 
subordination of his scientific ambition to the desire 
of learning and aiding the inquiries of others was, 
as regards the result, a misfortune, since it led him 
to pass over matters of great importance,—and to 
which he had devoted much time and trouble—so 
lightly, that in a less congenial audience his words 
would have fallen to the ground. The very reserve 
which he imposed on himself gave an additional 
value to everything that he said. The slightest 
affirmation of a truth was in him to be respected 
as much as the most dogmatic assertion. The 
habitual guard which he maintained, not over his 
words alone, but over his thoughts and feelings, 
prevented much of that self-deception to which 
even good men are liable; and he would as studi- 
ously have avoided the appearance of a hollow or 
treacherous friendship as he did the over-state- 
ment of a fact or an opinion. To say that such a 
man was greatly loved wherever he was thoroughly 
known, is to say what necessarily follows from a 
character so simple, so truthful, so unselfish.” 
Such was the estimate, which, while scarcely yet 
in his prime, his professional associates, themselves 
of high standing as men of science, formed of John 
Barlow—apart from “the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord,” so deeply rooted 
in his own heart. 

His professional career was successful and dis- 
tinguished—and great hopes were entertained of 
his future usefulness. A happy matrimonial con- 
nexion entered into in 1851—and the added com- 
fort of an interesting group of children, seemed to 
render his domestic enjoyments complete,—when 
towards the end of 1855, he was seized with what 
appeared to be a rheumatic attack. This gradu- 
ally assumed the symptoms of a severe spinal af- 
fection, and after some weeks of intense suffering 
his system yielded to the pressure of excruciating 
pain, which the ablest medical skill failed to sub- 
due. 

In the early stages of his illness there was but 
little expression of his inner feelings; but, from 
what he said afterwards, it was evident that he 
had thought and felt much, during this season of 
suffering and of humiliation. When at last his 
lips were opened to tell of the power and mercy, 
and the pardoning love of his Saviour, his whole 
thoughts and conversation seemed fixed on his own 
immortal interests, and on that which tended to 
the spiritual welfare of all within his rexch—and 
the whole human family. On one occasion he al- 
luded forcibly to the passage: “The lofty looks 
of man shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be bowed down, and the Lord alone 
shall be exalted in that day,” adding, “ There 
have been growing convictions for some time past, 
that greater faithfulness should be mine. I feel 
that I have not occupied all the talents commit 
to me, and if permitted to recover, I must, throug 
His grace, dedicate myself to the service of my 
heavenly Father. : 

“T have dearly loved science and my profession, 
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and have followed it with a too exclusive devotion 
—have perhaps made it somewhat of an idol. The 
pursuits in which I have been engaged are lauda- 
ble and useful; and I believe 1 have been consid- 
ered successful—though I do not say this with any 
self-gratulation—but now I feel they have too often 
been permitted to take the place of higher things, 
when they should have been lawfully pursued, in 
subjection to concerns of eternal moment.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 
oo 


From The National Recorder. 
The United States Coast Survey. 
A. D. BACHE, LL. D., SUPERINTENDENT. 

All civilized nations possessing a sea coast and 
an ocean commerce have recognized the importance 
and necessity of facilitating navigation, and pro- 
moting the safety of commerce by all proper means, 
among which the most effective are accurate charts, 
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cording to which the survey was carried on, and |opposite, visible from both; the angles in this tri- 
in the establishment of regulations amplifying the|angle are next measured by means of a theodolite 
original law, by a board ot officers ordered for that|with great precision, and we are able to calculate 
purpose. by trigonometry the distances from the ends of the 

At the time of Mr. Hassler’s death, the coast|base line to the points opposite. Each of these 
survey had extended from New York Bay eastward |distances becomes in its turn the base line of other 
to Point Judith, and southward to Cape Henlopen. |triangles, which are so disposed as to extend along 
He was succeeded by Prof. A. D. Bache, the pre-|the coast, and cover it with a complete net-work, 
sent superintendent, to whose high scientific attain- |in which the relative positions of the points are ac- 
ments and administrative skill the country is in-|curately ascertained. The lineal measurement of 
debted for the highly important results to naviga-|all these distances would not only be very difficult 
tion and science brought out, and the unparalleled |and less accurate than the angular measurement, 
progress of the work during the fourteen years of|but in many cases it would be absolutely impossi- 
his administration. ble, as in distances across the water. When the 

On assuming charge of the survey, Prof. Bache |triangulation has been carried on thus for a few 
saw the necessity of enlarging the scale of its ope-|hundred miles, one of the triangle sides, in a con- 
rations, so that the work might be in progress |venient locality, is again measured with the rods, 
simultaneously at different points of the coast.|by which the whole series is thoroughly verified. 
Justice to the different States of the Union, and|Thus a base line was measured on the south side 





light-houses, and sailing directions. When we con- the necessities of commercial intercourse, required |of Long Island, and a triangulation executed on it 


sider the magnitude and extent of our foreign and 
coasting trade, the value of which is told by hun- 
dreds of millions, the thousands of mariners en- 
gaged in its pursuit, and the vast number of pas- 


it; and it was shown that much would be gained |southward to Chesapeake Bay, when on Kent Is- 
in ultimate economy, as the results have since|land a base of verification was measured, which 
abundantly proved. His views were adopted, and |differed only four inches in five and a half miles 
appropriations were gradually increased, until the|from the length computed from the former base, 


sengers annually arriving at and leaving our/most advantageous working scale was reached.|through a chain of triangles 320 miles in length. 


shores, we must perceive that it is not only an eco- | 
nomical necessity, but our duty as a nation, to pro- 


When, after the acquisition of California, an ex-| In order to fix the position of this net-work of 
tended commerce suddenly sprang into existence|triangulation on the surface of the earth, it is fur- 


vide every means which science and practical skill) along an almost unknown sea coast, where the era |ther necessary to determine the /atetwdes and lon- 


can afford for pointing out the dangers to which 
this commerce is exposed, and for furnishing every 
facility for its successful prosecution. ‘lo accom- 
plish these objects, the Coast Survey was instituted. 
It is designed to furnish accurate charts of the 
whole of the coast, showing the configuration and 
character of the land as well as of the sea-bottom 
within soundings, depth of channels, rocks, shoals 
and other dangers; to point out the positions for 
light-houses and beacons; to ascertain the charac- 
ter and course of the ocean currents along our 


of discovery had scarcely passed, the survey was |gituces of some of the principal points, and to as- 





extended to those shores with characteristic energy, 
and charts of the most important harbours and 
jroutes were given to the world in an incredibly 
short time. 

The present scale of annual appropriations for 
the coast survey, is as follows: 


For the Atlantic and Gulf Coast, $250,000 
For the Western Coast, ‘ 130,000 
For the Florida Reefs and Keys 40,000 





| Besides some smaller items for repairs of vessels 


shores; to develop the laws of the tides of that|and other specific purposes. 


force which directs the mariner’s necdle, and of 


The survey has been extended into every sea- 


the changes which take place at the entrances|board State and Territory of the United States. 


of our harbours, and to investigate all other 
questions the solution of which contributes to a 
thorough knowledge of our coast and its adjacent 
waters. 

An attempt to organize a general survey of the 
coast for the purposes stated was made as carly as 
1807, when, on the recommendation of President 
Jefferson, Congress passed a law to that effect, 
which still remains the fundamental law of the 
Coast Survey, although on account of our hostile 
relations with Great Britain, and the subsequent 
financial difficulties of the government, it did not 
go into effective operation until long afterwards. 
F. R. Hassler, who had furnished a comprehensive 
plan for the work, and who, by his scientific at- 
tainments and his previous experience in the tri- 
gonometrical survey of Switzerland, was eminently 
fitted for the task, was appointed superintendent, 
and, in 1811, went to Europe to procure the ne- 
cessary instruments and standards of measure. 


Taking all the operations into consideration, it is 
estimated that the Atlantic coast is more than half 
done; the Gulf coast is nearly one-third done, and 
that at the present rate of expenditure both can be 
completed in from ten to twelve years, by close 
economy and thorough efficiency of management. 
The comparison of progress and expenditure shows 
that the work, on the large scale of the present 
system is more economical than on the smaller 
seale of former progress. 

It is obvious, that when a large portion of the 
earth’s surface is to be delineated, the ordinary 
methods of surveying must fail entirely in giving 
even an approximate accuracy, for in them the sur- 
face is considered plane, and two north-and-south 
lines are considered as parallel, and everywhere 
equidistant from each other, while they actually 
converge, so that two meridian lines 100 miles 
apart in Florida would, if continued to Maine, be 
only 78 miles distant from each other. It is by 


After having been detained abroad on account of|the geodetic method of surveying alone, which 


the subseqnent war, he at length was enabled to 
commence the work in 1817, in the vicinity of New 
York. His labours were, however, suspended af- 
ter the first year, owing to the want of appropria- 
tions, and for a period of sixteen years no progress 
was made, until the law of 1807 was again put in 


takes into account the figure and dimensions of the 
earth, that accurate surveys of extended regions 
can be made. Such is the practice of the coast 
survey, of which but a brief outline can be given 
here. 

After a careful reconnoisance of the country to 


certain the true bearing or azimuth of the lines 
joining them, (the angle which they make with the 
true meridian.) It will suffice here to say, that 
the best astronomical methods known are employed, 
and that in many respects new and superior means 
have been developed, among which we will only 
cite the chronographie or electrical method of re- 
cording time observations, and the method of de- 
|termining longitudes by the electric telegraph. 
Depending upon the principal or primary triangu- 
lation, and checked by it, a net-work of secondary 
and tertiary triangles is formed along the sca coast, 
and extending up the bays and rivers. In this 
way are determined the geographical positions of a 
great number of prominent points, at distances 
varying from two to five miles, which thus form a 
sort of skeleton map of the coast, an accurate 
framework, into which the detailed surveys are 
fitted, and which secures us against that accumu- 
lation of error which would be unavoidable in the 
employment of the ordinary modes of surveying. 
(To be concluded.) 








What Lotteries Do.—Ten persons engaged in 
the sale of lottery tickets were arrested in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, lately. The Gazette says :—The affi- 
davits upon which warrants were issued for these 
parties were all made by Frederick Todenbier, a 
German mechanic, who relates his experience in 
the lottery business with emotion. He says he has 
been purchasing tickets for years—that he has 
spent all he earned, and all he could borrow, in 
these ruinous speculations—that he has impover- 
ished himself and family to such a degree that 
they have frequently had to live upou a single 
meal a day, and that of the most scanty charac- 
ter; in short, that he had become almost a maniac 
upon the subject of drawing a prize, and at last 
getting his hard-earned money back. He has been 
‘driven to the verge of despair and destruction, and 


force in 1832, since when the work has been in|be surveyed, for the purpose of determining the|having become convinced of the wide-spread ruin 
progress without interruption. Mr. Hassler was best plan of operations, a straight line of from five|which the lottery business is inflicting upon the 
again appointed superintendent, and vigorously |to ten milcs is measured with all possible accuracy, |community, is determined to do his utmost to break 
pm@secuted the work until his death, in 1843. In|by means of rods which are so combined of iron jit up. ‘Iodenbier assures the officers that there are 


the preceding year, owing to the alleged slow pro- 
gress of the work, an investigation was had by a 


land brass bars as to be compensating, or retain 
the same length precisely at all temperatures. 


jat least a hundred within the circle of his own ac- 
iquaintance, who are daily spending their earn- 


congressional committee, which resulted in a re-|This measured line is the base dine of a triangle|ings in the vain hope of eventually drawing a for- 
newed approval of the principles and methods ac-|formed by its two extremities with a third point|tune. 
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For “The Friend.” |they entered upon it. On the 17th of Eleventh/ will more apparently shine, even into dark corners, 


Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional) month, G. ©. wrote to H. D., informing him of their|than perhaps it has done for eighty years. My 
Remarks, prospect, and their desire that he would think| fervent desire has been, and of late increasingly so, 

The Yearly Meeting for 1784 was in many|whether he could find his way clear to join them!that we who have been sharers of the abundant 
respects remarkably favoured. Lively exhorta-|either in the whole visit, or whilst spending a few/riches of Divine mercy, and who have, through 
tions were communicated, inciting Friends to an|days in New York. They had also thought that/ heavenly kindness, been preserved in tenderness, 
upright, faithful discharge of their duty, both asjeither Daniel Drinker, David Evans, or David}and been favoured with right knowledge of the 
individuals and as members united in christian| Bacon, might feel their minds drawn to accompany|law and the testimony of Sion’s King, may be more 
fellowship, to remove the causes of weakness from|them. G. C. adds, “ Perhaps a few days spent in| and more daily prostrated before Him, waiting for 
amongst them. Of these weaknesses, reference was|the innocency, for any two of you, to see and fecl/ the renewing of light and strength; that we may 
made to drowsiness, when assembled for Divine|how the brethren fare, might, without any large|see, and be enabled to do, the duty of our day. 
worship, to neglect of attending Week-day Meet-|commission, prove of no disadvantage to you, or to| Thus alone shall we be enabled to co-operate with 
ings, the libertine appearance of many of the youth, |the cause.” the heavenly power which is at work for the redemp- 
and the injurious liberties allowed them by many| G. C. and J. L. left their respective places of} tion of others, who have sat in darkness. By this 
parents. ‘he subordinate Quarterly and Monthly|abode towards the close of the Eleventh month,|dedication continued in, we may be sensible at 
Meetings were again enjoined to endeavourto make|and passing through Philadelphia, where they|last of a seal and foretaste of the reward which is 
provision for the proper instruction of the young ;|learned that H. D. was absent, and probably had|everlastingly sure for ‘ good and faithful servants.’ 
and the members generally recommended religiously | not received George’s last letter, they proceeded at| Let others, professing the same faith, but not 
to extend care and labour to procure justice to the|once into Bucks county. From thence G. C. ad-| enough concerned to show forth suitable fruits of 
Africans and their descendants, and to promote |dressed his old friend. it, do as they will; may our resolution be, each for 


their essential well being. “The corrupting, de- “ Falls, Bucks Co., Twelfth mo. 8th, 1784. himself, ‘as for me and my house, we will serve 
basing, and ruinous effects consequent on the im- ; s . 


























: aan the Lord.’ ” 

: oe aa. eed .«, y)| “Dear Friend,— * * * ‘ . 
portation and retailing quantities of distilled spirits,’ os ae . Being likely to move “T am thy affectionate friend, 
encouraging intemperance, injuring the constitu- towards New York pretty quickly, I wes willing “GEORGE CHURCHMAN.” 
Sen eal italien aie = an ia itis al] J28t to let thee know, that my near friend, Jacob acini 

; a increasing *" | Lindley and I, have paid a thorough visit to the 
manner of vice and dissoluteness, was weightily " 









: =. : a Selected. 
Monthly and other Meetings of Friends in this) Qne meeting which we were at, was remarkably 
county, during the past week. The visit has been hard ; my companion John Hunt was exceedingly 
much to satisfaction, through the manifestation of 


ae ae exercised, under a sense that the people were too 
Divine kindness from the best of helpers, whose] rich, full and whole in their own eyes. He sat the 
wonderful love and compassion freely extends even meeting through, and suffered in silence; but I 


to the revolters among the children of his people ;| had something to say very close and particular, 
and to the confirmation of the poor and lowly) and felt a degree of strength and power of truth 
minded. I believe it was a right time for Jacob to) to clear myself in an innocent and loving manner, 
get from the cumbers of life,—to occupy his talents} ang remembering they were brethren, did not 


where he had never been. His service seems aS! preach myself out of charity towards them, and 
remarkably suited to the present state of our reli-| 5. fad peace. We went home with an elderly 


gious Society, as well as for the information of} friend, who, in a stern manner, asked me from 
others, as that of any one [ have oe accompanied,| whence I came, and said I was a stranger to him. 
he being safe, sound and lively. Great openness| [ answered him with a cheerful boldness. He 
has been manifested by the visited to receive close,| ».ked me what my ealling was; I told him hus- 
plain dealing, which I hope will not be void of ef- bandry. He farther queried if I was used to 
fect. A meeting is appointed for to-day at Tren- splitting wood ; I let him know I had practised it 
ton, to commence at 10 o'clock; another, for this| ¢,. many years. He again asked me if I knew 
afternoon, at Stonybrook, at 3. We then propose! the meaning of a common saying of those who 
to bend our course for New York as quickly a3! were used to that business, ‘ ‘Tis soft knocks must 
may be, not expecting to stay — days in that) enter hardest blocks.’ I told him I knew it well ; 
government, but to return to East Jersey pretty| but there was some old wood that was rather de- 
soon, and perhaps take the meetings in the Kastern cayed at heart, and to strike with a soft or gentle 
Quarterly Meeting. I have no cause to doubt be- blow at a wedge in such blocks, would drive it to 
ing in the way of duty, and never had more satis-| the head without rending them, and the labour 
faction in Bucks county than at this time. I do) would be lost, when a few smart lively strokes 
not intend to stay out longer than I can help. would burst them asunder. Whereupon he laid 
“ This, trom thy loving friend, ,. | bis hand on my shoulder, saying, ‘ Well, my 
“GEORGE CHURCHMAN.” | Jad, I perceive thou art ‘born for a warrior, and 
In the Second month, and again in the Fifth} | commend thee. And thus we came off better 
month, this year, G. C., as he felt his mind drawn} than we expected; for I thought he pointed at my 
in gospel sympathy and unity, addressed letters to! soryice that day. He was ever afterwards very 
Rebecca Jones, then in England on religious ser-| loving to me, and I was inwardly thankful that the 
vice. In sending the last one to his friend, H. D.,) Lord was near to me, for which I praised his sa- 
to have it forwarded to its destination, he writes: | rod name! To be becomingly bold in the eanse 
“E. Nottingham, Fifth month 30th, 1785. | of truth, at times is particularly necessary; other- 
“Dear Friend, — * * * I have never felt so} Wise the weight of the testimony thereof would be 
much sympathy with Friends engaged under lessened, and a carping spirit set over it.—J. 
weighty concerns of a religious nature, as of late,| Churchman. 
which has drawn forth many letters from me within 
ness were throughout preserved in a current of|nine months past. I have perceived something of, Ready Repartee—The following anecdote is 
brotherly union and true christian harmony. I doa duty incumbent, lying on those in thy, and my/|told of Dr. W. S. White of Lexington, Virginia, 
hope the precious testimony and pure cause of|station, not only to travail in the deeps with our|and Speaker Orr, at a recent meeting of these 
Truth is gaining ground in many hearts.” brethren and sisters, who are under right exercise,| gentlemen at the Warm Springs, Virginia: — 
After returning from this Yearly Meeting, a|but to endeavour to bear up their hands, as we|“‘ They had been sitting with other company in a 
concern arose in the mind of G. C., to attend the|may be enabled to, and to encourage them in the|public room of the hotel, and after a while the 
Monthly Meetings in Bucks county, the Monthly |discharge of their duty in the gospel. I have be-|doctor rose and walked across the room with the 
Meetings in the city of New York, and those at/lieved, that the day is upon the whole, advancing;|usual limp in his gait. -— Orr immediately 
Shrewsbury and Rahway. Jacob Lindley was un-|although in some respects gloomy things appear| recognized him, and asked him if he was not the 
der a similar concern, and with the consent and|among those who are calle@ to be children of the|chaplain at the Doiversity. of Virginia at such a 
approbation of their respective Monthly Mectings|light; that day, wherein the splendor of the gospel|time, naming the year. The doctor replied that 


before the meeting. Friends were desired to let 
the “ affecting importance of this mighty evil, reli- 
giously impress their minds, and animate them 
with a lively concern to exert honest endeavours 
by example and loving entreaty,” to persuade all 
our members to abandon the importation or retail- 
ing of distilled spirituous liquors.” The concluding 
minute of the Yearly Meeting acknowledges that 
“a lively concern for the advancement of Truth’s 
testimony,’ had been manifested by its members, 
and that in their deliberations they had felt “ the 
calming influence of brotherly harmony,” and that 
“the ownings of heavenly regard had been wit- 
nessed in support of the authority and solemnity of 
the meeting, throughout the several sittings; call- 
ing for humble commemoration.” 

In writing of this Yearly Meeting to his friend, 
Samuel Emlen, then in England, H. D. says, “ More 
solemnity and weight, more harmony and cement- 
ing concord, I scarcely remember to have prevailed 
at any preceding Yearly Meeting. In our select 
gathering, and those more public, there were re- 
newed evidences of the ownings and aidings of our 
gracious and ever adorable Master. He was in- 
deed near; the banner of his love was over us, 
and many, I believe, were deeply bowed and hum- 
bled under a melting sense thereof. I shall add 
to this letter one instance of an advancement, as I 
trust it will prove, towards purity and rectitude of 
conduct, in which, I verily believe, the faithful and 
circumspect pilgrim is called to hold up a testimony 
against the snares and defilements into which the 
subtle enemy of man’s happiness hath led many.” 
[The minute against importing and retailing spi- 
/ Tituous liquors.] To George Dillwyn, also in 
England, H. D. says of the Yearly Meeting :-—“ It 
was owned and crowned by the Master of our 
assemblies ; the influence of his cementing love was 
felt to spread and richly prevail, in a manner not 
easily forgotten by many. ‘The meetings of busi- 
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he was. “I was there,” said — Orr, “a student|the shoot. Thus are exemplified the conjugal love|jeweler to Queen Elizabeth, established a paper- 
at the University, and I knew you by your limp.”|and the parental care of the plants. mili at Dartford. In 1770, the manufacture of 
“Well,” said the doctor, “it seems my limping area fine paper was established at Maidstone, in Kent, 
made a deeper impression on you than my preach- Manufacture of Paper. by a celebrated maker, J. Whatman, who had 
ing.” The joke placed — Urr in an awkward THE USE OF RAGS AND MACHINERY. worked as journeyman in some of the celebrated 
predicament, and most men would have been una-| The advantages which the civilized world owe|paper mills on the continent. Not long before 
ble to extricate themselves ; but he replied with|to the invention of paper are beyond calculation, |this, wove molds had been invented by Baskerville 
ready wit: “ Ah, doctor, it is the highest compli-|and almiost out of the reach of thought. The great|to obviate the usual roughness of /aid paper, and 
ment we can pay a minister to say that he is known| blessing of knowledge which it has conferred on|these, attracting attention in France, led to the 
by his wadk, rather than by his conversation!” | mankind, together with its peculiar mission, renders|improvements which characterized the vellum pa- 
—_——_++——_. it a subject of interest to all classes of society.|per of that period. Holland, too, contributed its 
The material of which the sheet of paper which the|share to the advancement of this manufacture, by 
reader now holds in his hand, consists, a few months|inventing cylinders with steel blades for tearing 
ago, perhaps, hung with its ragged fellows from the|the rags, and thus facilitating their conversion into 
back of some mendicant, fluttering along the street| pulp, which, by the old method of stampers only, 
—or perhaps commenced its career in the lining of| was a very slow and defective process. 
some dress, in all its purity of white and stiffening,| In 1799, the first attempt to produce paper in an 
and gradually descended through the various|endless web was made in France by a workman in 
grades of usefulness, until at last it was fished up|the employ of M. Didot. The invention was brought 
out of the gutter and thrust into the rag-picker’s}to England by M. Didot in 1801, and made the 
bag to meet a host of others that had travelled |subject of patents, which, in 1804, were assigned 
over the same despoiling scenes of ragdom. Rags|to the Messrs. Fourdrinier. Mr. Bryan Donkin, 
have, at times, held no mean position in the politi-|the engineer, carried out the desired plans, and 
eal arena, for we read that “the chiffoniers, or|produced, after intense application, a self-acting 
rag-dealers of Paris, rose against the police, some|machine or working model, on an improved plan, 
years ago, because it was ordered, in certain muni-|of which he afterwards constructed many others 
pal regulations, that the filth of the streets should |for home use and for exportation, which were per- 
be taken away in carts, without time being allowed |fectly successful in the manufacture of continuous 
for its examination by those diligent savers of capi-|paper. In 1809, Mr. Dickinson, the celebrated 
tal.” paper-maker, invented another method of making 
Many experiments have been made upon sub-|jendless paper. The Fourdrinier machines have 
stances proposed as substitutes for rags in the|been greatly improved by the inventions of other 
manufacture of paper. The bark of the willow,|skilful manufacturers. 
the beech, the aspen, the hawthorn and the lime} At one time there were serious apprehensions 
have been made into tolerable paper; the tendrils|that the supply of linen rags would fail, and vari- 
of the vine and the stalks of the nettle, the mallow] ous researches were entered upon by ingenious in- 
and the thistle have been used for a similar pur-|dividuals to find substitutes. A book written in 
pose; and patents have been granted for making|Germany by M. Shaffers, so long ago as 1772, 
paper of straw. The process of bleaching the| contains sixty specimens of paper made of different 
coarser rags, so as to render them fit for the pur-|materials. This ingenious person made paper 
poses to which only those of the finest qualities|from the bark of the willow, beech, aspen, haw- 
were formerly applied, will, however, render the|thorne, lime and mulberry; from the down of the 
use of these inferior substances unnecessary for|asclepias, the catkins of black poplar, and the ten- 
many years. ‘The advance of a people in civiliza-|drils of the vine; from the stalks of nettle, mug- 
tion has not only a tendency to make the supply|wort, dyer's weed, thistle, briony, burdock, cle- 
of rags abundant, but, at the same time, to increase|matis, willow-herb, and lily; from cabbage-stalks, 
the demand. ‘The use of machinery in manufac-|fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wood-shavings, and saw- 
tures renders clothing cheap; the cheapness of|dust. Paper has been likewise made from straw, 
clothing causes its consumption to increase, not|rice, hopbind, liquorice root, the stalks of the mal- 
only in the proportion of an increasing population,|low, and the husks of Indian corn. The fear of 
but by the scale of individual expenditure; the|a failure of linen rags, and the consequent neces- 
stock of rags is therefore increasing in the same|sity for these experiments, were obviated by the 
ratio that our looms produce more linen and cotton| discovery of chlorine. This powerful bleaching 
cloth. But then the increase of knowledge runs|agent will restore many varieties of coloured linen 





















































































Selected. 
“A LITTLE WHILE.” 


JouN, xvi. 18. 


O! for the peace that floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert-places bloom and smile ; 

O for the faith to grasp heaven’s bright forever 
Amid the shadows of earth’s “little while.” 


“A little while” for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the storm, and wrestle with the strong ; 
“ A little while” to sow the seed with weeping ; 
Then, bind the sheaves, and sing the harvest song. 


“ A little while” to wear the robe of sadness, 
To toil, with weary step, through miry ways, 
Then, to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle round the robe of praise. 


“A little while” midst shadow and illusion, 
To strive by faith, love’s mysteries to spell, 
Then, read each dark enigma’s bright solution, 
Then, hail sight’s verdict, “‘ He doth all things well.” 


And He who is himself the gift and giver, 
The future glory and the present smile, 

With the bright promise of the glad “ forever” — 
Will light the shadows of this “ little while.” 


——_—_—_~+2—___—— 


“We glory also in tribulations.”—Rom. v. 3. 
Within this leaf, to every eye 
So little worth, doth hidden lie 
Most rare and subtle fragrancy. 


Wouldst thou its secret strength unbind, 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 


In this dull stone, so poor, and bare 
Uf shape or lustre, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel rare. 


But first must skilful hands essay, 
With file and flint to clear away 
The film, which hides its fire from day. 


This leaf? this stone? It is thy heart; 
It must be crushed by pain and smart, 
lt must be cleansed by sorrow’s art,— 


Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 


—_—_++—_—— in a parallel line with this increase of comforts;|to their original whiteness, as well as discoloured 
“ Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest and the increase of knowledge requires an increase | papers and manuscripts, so that the same sub- 
awhile.” of books. ‘The principle of publishing books and|stances may be used over and over again as & 


Gladly we catch the tender sound 

Which bids us come and rest awhile; 
Come, breathe with me the desert air! 
Come, breathe to God the secret prayer ! 

We come! we come! the harrassed soul 
Longs to escape this “ war of words,” 

The clouds of care which round us roll, 
And rest with thee, thou Lord of lords! 

And once again the bark refit, 

Ere we the quiet haven quit. 


tracts to be read by thousands, insteads of tens 
and hundreds, has already caused a large addition 
to the demand for printing paper. If, therefore, 
the demand for books in all civilized countries 
should outrun, which it is very likely to do, the 
power of each individual to wear out linen and 
cotton clothing to supply the demand, paper must 
be manufactured from other substances than rags.|and the paper made from them must be so too. 
The manufacture of paper from linen rags be-| The quality of the rags depends very much upon 
came general in France, Italy and Spain in the|the state of civilization of the countries which pro- 
fourteenth century; the first German paper-mill|duce them; the lower the degree of civilization, 
was established in Nuremberg in 1390. English|the more coarse and filthy are the rags. When 
Household Words, The leaves of|manuscripts on linen paper date as early as 1340 ;|the rags are received at the mill, they are sorted 
the common chick-weed—séellaria medica—every|but it is believed that the manufacture did not| according to their respective qualities, for if rags of 
night approach each other in pairs, so as to include|exist in England until the end of the fifteenth cen-| different qualities were ground at the same engine, 
within their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of|tury, when the Bartolomeus of Wynkyn de Worde|the finest and best parts would be ground and 
the young shoots; and the uppermost pair but one| appeared (1496,) in which it is stated that paper|carried off before the coarser were sufficiently re- 
at the end of the stalk are furnished with longer|of a superior kind was made for that work by|duced to make a pulp. In the sorting of rags in- 
leaf stalks than the others, so that they can close| John Tate, jr., at his mills in Stevenage, Hertford-|tended for the manufacture of fine paper, hems 
upon the terminating pair, and protect the end of|shire. In 1588, a German named Spielman,|and seams are kept apart,.and coarse cloth sepa- 


material for paper. 


SUPPLY OF RAGS—SORTING—WASHING—GRIND- 
ING, AND BLEACHING. 


The quality of the paper depends greatly on 
that of the linen worn in the country where it is 
made, Where that is coarse and brown, the rags 





The Sleep of Plants —A beautiful illustration 
of the sleep of plants discovered by Linnzeus, is 
given in The FE 
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rated from fine. Cloth made of tow should be/|that all his household live precisely as he does. It|the more people came out of the spiritual and in- 
separated from that made from linen, cloth of|had been ungallantly urged against the Hindoo| ward prisons, through the preaching of the gospel. 
hemp from cloth of flax. Even the degree of|ladies that they eat more than the men, and Mo-| But the priests and professors were in such a rage, 
wear should be attended to, for if rags compara-|deem Mundle makes the same complaint against|and made the rude and profane people in such a 
tively new are mixed with those which are much|the houris of the true faith. He explains it by|fury, that I could hardly walk in the streets, or go 
worn, the one will be reduced to a good pulp, |saying that they and the children have nothing else|in the highways, but they were ready ofttimes to 
while the other is so completely ground up as tojto do, and they eat six or seven times a day.|do me a mischief. But Christ who hath all power 
pass through the hair strainers; thus occasioning| Moreover, he says they are full of sugar candy,|in heaven and in earth, did so restrain and limit 
not only loss of material, but loss of beauty in the|and this is an article that must be procured from|them with his power, that my life was preserved ; 
paper ; for the smooth velvet softness of some pa-|Calcutta. though many times I was near being killed. 

pers may be produced by the finer particles thus Oh! the burdens and travails that [ went un- 
carried off. The pulp produced from imperfectly der! Often my life pressed down under the spirits 
sorted rags has a cloudy appearance, in conse- of professors and teachers without life, and the 


quence of some parts being less reduced than als an | : profane. And besides, the troubles afterwards 
others, and the paper made from it is also cloudy|at enmity with the kingdom of Christ from the be-| with backsliders, apostates and false brethren, 


or thicker in some parts than in others, as is evi-|ginning. Having succeeded in bringing about the| which were like so many Judases in betraying the 
dent on holding a sheet up before the light. 'When/|general apostacy from the purity and brightness of truth, and God’s faithful and chosen seed, and 
it is necessary to mix different qualities of rags to-|the gospel dispensation, many years of darkness causing the way of Truth to be evilly spoken of. 
gether to produce different qualities of paper, the|and cruel persecution overspread the professed| But the Lord blasted and confounded them, so 
rags should be ground separately, and the various|christian church. When the Lord saw fit to gather} that none did stand long; for the Lord did either 
pulps mixed together afterwards. a people out of all forms and ceremonies, and all destroy them, or bring them to nought; and his 
The rag-merchants sort rags into five qualities,|dependence on a hired and man-made ministry,|'Truth did flourish, and his people in it, to the praise 
known as Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. No.1, or super-|and to bring them to his well-beloved Son revealed | of God, who is the revenger of his chosen.” 
fine, consisting wholly of linen, is used for the finest |in their hearts, who opened to them the Holy Scrip-| Friends came out of great tribulation, and 
writing papers. No.5 is canvas, and may, after|tures, and the nature of that worship which is in through suffering the truth was spread, and the 
bleaching, be used for inferior printing papers. |spirit and in truth, the same grand enemy imme- Society was built up and enlarged.. If its princi- 
There is also rag-bagging, or the canvas sacks in|diately bestirred himself to hinder the work, and ples are supported now, it will be by adherence to 
which the rags are packed; also cotton coloured |not effecting his design, he used various stratagems|the same path, and walking by the same rule, 
rags of all colours, but the blue is usually sorted|to lay waste the new Society as it was forming, through great affliction from the worldly spirit, and 
out for making blue paper. Common papers are|and becoming organized. But a little while after|the backsliders of this day. He that was with 
made from rag-bagging and cotton rags. George Fox set out in his ministry, and meetings} his children in the fiery furnace and the lion’s den, 
. An operation sometimes required after unpack-|of Friends were beginning to be held, he was cast and preserved them, is the same yesterday, to-day 
ing the rags is to put them into a duster, which is|into Derby prison and kept there nearly one year.|and forever, and will continue to encamp round 
a cylinder four feet in diameter and five feet long,|A man who was confined with him, soon fell away|/about his church and people. He raised up our 
covered with a wire net and enclosed in a tight box|and obtained his liberty. During this time, he predecessors in the Truth, and defended them in 
to confine the dust. A quantity of rags being put |says, “ Many who had been convinced of the truth} the midst of bitter enmity and cruelty, and is as 
into this cylinder, it is made to rotate rapidly on|turned aside, because of the persecution that arose,|/able and as faithful to do it in this day, for all 
its axis, and thus a great deal of dust is shaken|whereupon I wrote a few lines for the comfort and| those who are entirely devoted to his will, and who 
out, which might otherwise vitiate the air of the|encouragement of the faithful. ‘Come ye blessed) take patiently the cup which he appoints them to 
rag-cutting room. of the Lord, rejoice together, keep in unity and| drink. Taking up the cross and following Christ 
The sorting is done by women and children in aloneness of spirit. Triumph over the world! be|is the way to the crown. There is no new way, 
large room. The rags are sorted, according to|joyful in the Lord, reigning over the world! andjand He that “endured the cross, despising the 
their fineness, into the superfine, the fine, the above all things that draw from the Lord ; that in| shame for our sakes, and is set down at the right 
stitches of the fine, the middling, the seams and |clearness, righteousness, pureness, and joy, you|hand of the throne of God,” will help and defend 
stitches of the middling, and the coarse. ‘These|may be preserved to the Lord.” his suffering children in every time of need, as 
divisions are more or less observed at the present| False reports were spread abroad to injure his|they love and serve Him. 
day. The very coarse parts are rejected or laid|religious character, and to deter people from re- 
aside for makiug white-brown paper. ceiving his ministry. At some places they knocked 
The sorted rags are washed with hot water and/him down, stoned him, and dragged him through 
alkali, in an apparatus formed on the principle of|the street, so that he was smeared with blood and 
the bucking kuers or puffers ; or the washing is|dirt. Such efforts to destroy him, while endea- 
performed at one of the mills or engines. vouring to do his Master’s will, we may suppose, 
The rags are ground into pulp in mills, now|must have tried his faith, and taught him the ne- 
made sufficiently powerful to reduce the strongest |cessity of possessing his soul in patience. <A few 
and toughest rags. Formerly, before the invention |influential ministers fell away, turned against him 
of mills, or when they were of much less power, it|and drew others after them; but there were many 
was customary to pile the rags in large stone vats, |united with him, and who kept steadily to their 
and leave them for a month or six weeks with fre-|religious duty in preaching the Truth, and it pros- 
quent stirring and watering to ferment or rot, by|pered, so that multitudes were gathered to its 
which means the fibres became sufficiently loose to | teachings. 
be reduced to pulp by pounding in wooden mortars| George Fox says, “ When the Lord first sent me 
with stampers. forth in the year 1643, I was sent as an innocent 
(To be concluded.) lamb amongst men in the nature of wolves, dogs, 
bears, lions, &c., into the world, which the devil 
Cost of Living in India.—The correspondcnt|had made like a wilderness, no right way then|sales except forced ones. Mortgages are not fore- 
of the London Times in India, says:—I was anx-|found out of it. And when many began to be} closed by land agents, for the reason that it would 
ious to know what were the expenses of a Mahom-|turned to the light, which is the life in Christ, and| prove a loss to the holder, as not enough has been 
medan yeoman. He says he ate three quarters of|the Spirit of God, which gave them an understand-| paid by the purchaser to make up the Fisference of 
a seer of rice a day, which he values at half an|ing, and had found the path of the Just, the shining] depreciation in value since the purchase was made, 
ana, or three cents; half a chittack of salt, one|light, then did the wolves, lions, &c., make a roar-|to the present time. Hence it is for the interest of 
quarter of a pice, not one cent; one chittack of oil, |ing noise against the lambs and children of Christ,| the creditor to obtain another payment on the land. 
one and a half pice, or a cent; half a seer of milk,|and were ready to devour them and me, and to|The number of unoccupied stores and houses, al- 
four pice, or three cents. Fish, vegetables, and|tear us to pieces. But the Lord’s arm and power|ready counted by hundreds, is increasing daily. 
spices, three pices, or rather more than two cents.|did preserve me, though many times my life was} At St. Paul, Minnesota, rents have declined from 
In all, nine cents. But the Mundle, or head man, |in danger, and I was very often cast into dungeons| twenty-five to fifty per cent., while real estate has, 
is sometimes luxurious, and indulges in a fowl, and|and prisons. But all things did work together for|on an average, lost one-third of last year’s valua- 
this costs him eight pice, or six cents. He says|good. The more I was cast into outward prisons,|tion. Outside the city the decrease has been 




















































































For “The Friend.” 
Every day, and every generation has its pecu- 
liar trials and difficulties. Satan has always been 


Hard Times at the West.—The late commercial 
revulsion laid its hand heavily upon many of the 
cities and towns of the west, where the credit sys- 
tem was expanded to an enormous extent, and 
now nothing is heard from them but a terribly 
earnest cry of “ hard times.” The city of Chicago, 
which has been the great head quarters of specu- 
lation at the west, and where store lots two years 
ago were worth almost untold gold, feels the re- 
action with great severity. Business is emphati- 
cally down to the “ hard pan.” What trade there 
exists is limited to the actual necessities of com- 
merce, and the “improvements” which depended 
on flush times, are greatly retarded. The price of 
labour,. building materials and produce of all 
kinds has fallen one hundred per cent. in a year 
and a half. Real estate is kept up by making no 
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greater. Wages have partaken of the downward|The Managers would be glad if those who have 
tendency, and labourers who last year obtained |the means to spare, would contribute to add annu- 
$1.50 per day, are this year forced to be content| ally some new books of an interesting character. 
with 90 cents. From Iowa, too, there isa general} We are informed by the executors of our late 
ery of hard times. We hear of young men who|esteemed friend, Jane Clark, deceased, that she 
have gone from this section to the west during the| generously bequeathed $500 for the benefit of this 
last six months, to seek employment, who came| Institution. 
back with very different notions of the resources of} During the past year, the principal teacher in 
the west from what they had when they started, and |each of our schools resigned her situation, and we 
purses sadly depleted. appointed Elizabeth S. Leeds principal of the Girls’ 
These evidences of pecuniary suffering at the|schools, and Sarah M. Alexander, of the Infant 
west are by no means pleasant to record. Not only |school. JABEZ JENKINS, 
are many of the sufferers our old friends and neigh- Clerk for the Evening. 
bours, but their misfortunes react upon us. We] Philad., Twelfth mo. 30th, 1858. 
trust, however, that the rampant spirit of specula- —_—_~-.——— 
tion which has been so rife in that section of the _ For “The Friend.” 
country of late years has received a check, which Be not Deceived. 
will lead the people to adopt a more cautious policy,} It is in days like these, of famine and sore trial 
and confine themselves more closely to legitimate|to the heritage of God, that the ever watchful 
operations.— Boston Journal, enemy of the church and of our souls is most busy 
to sow his deceitful tares; and in any and every 
way he can, to seek to draw us from our stead fast- 
ness of faith in Christ. Among his various devices 
for this end, perhaps there is none more fertile in 
evil, or more likely to induce lukewarmness, and 
settling on the lees, than by inducing us to let go 
the standard of Truth, or to lower it complaisantly 
to the flesh-loving ease and indulgence, of the un- 
mortified nominal christian and prayerless professor 
of the religion of Jesus. But alas, for the false 
weight and the deceitful balance! It may deceive 
us, and our influence thereby may deceive others: 
but the All-seeing Holy One, whose eyes are as a 
flame of fire, and whose balances are of the un- 
erring sanctuary, who judgeth the motive, and 
searcheth the reins of the heart, cannot be de- 
ceived. No counterfeit of the enemy, no giving 
way thereto on our parts, no covering that is not 
of His Spirit who searcheth all things, will stand 
us in any stead when brought to that awful judg- 
ment-seat, and before our Omnipotent Judge at 
whose face, it is written, the heavens and the earth 


spirit of this world has undergone an improvement 
since the days of our early Friends, or since those 
of the more primitive disciples of our Lord. That 
Satan is any less busy or subtile now than then, 
That that which was anti-christ formerly, is not 
anti-christ still. Or that the requisitions of Christ’s 
holy, self-crucifying religion, can in any wise be 
modified to suit the prevailing, degenerate taste of 
this lustful and self-loving age. No,no! Amidst 
all the moral improvements, the physical changes, 
and the railroad facilities which have taken place, 
the way to the Kingdom remains, and must remain 
the same that ever it was; unchanged, and un- 
changeable. Our Holy Redeemer is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. And He alone is 
the way: as He saith, “Iam the way, the truth, 
and the life. Noman cometh unto the Futher but 
by me.” Who also declareth, and oh! that His 
faithful and true Witness might apply it with 
solemn earnestness to each of our hearts ;—“‘Jf ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through 
the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. Foras many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they (only) are the sons of God.” ‘Then let 
none conclude that they can, by any means, ever 
be exonerated from that strict and holy living, that 
self-denying life and conversation, that faithful 
walking with God, as Enoch did, which makes to 
the lover of this world, and to the reveller in its 
spirit, perhaps the most burdensome and rejective 
part of christianity. So true it is, that the natural 
man loveth ease, and seeketh to be heir of two 
kingdoms ; coveting a primrose path of dalliance 
here, and expecting heaven as a snug reversion 
hereafter. Forgetting that— 
“To be in both worlds full 
Is more than Christ was.” 

Moreover our compassionate Saviour and High 
Priest never designed that this should be a state 
of rest; but of trial, of crosses, of conflict, of 
suffering, of pilgrimage. “In the world,” said He 
to his disciples, “ ye shall have tribulation,” &e. 
fled away, and there was found no place for them.| Look at his own life throughout, from Bethlehem’s 

“Thou art weighed in the balances, and art|manger to Calvary’s cross, and where do we see 
found wanting,” was the language to one, who was) any act or precept, but what is conveyed in the 
revelling in the excesses of pride and vain glory ;| language, “ Lo, 1 come to do thy will, oh God.” 
and whose heart was lifted up above the un-|Then what is the meaning of his own blessed 
changeable Witness for truth. And such must be| prayer for his followers :—“ That they all may be 
favourable; nevertheless the progress of some is|the denunciation against each one of us, who dwell|one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
equal to that of most other children. not in the meek and lowly, and self-distrustful de-| that they also may be one in us:” but that havi 

Both schools have been regularly visited by|pendence upon the Lord Jesus Christ. Who, as|obtained eternal redemption for us, we shoul 
committees of the Managers, and they have endea-|ever, remains to be wisdom, righteousness, sancti-|‘‘ have boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
voured to impress on the minds of the teachers the] fication, and redemption unto all who experiment-| blood of Jesus, by a mew and living way, which 
importance of the ae placed under their care,|ally witness that faith in Him, which overcomes|he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that 
and the responsibility that rests upon them to car-|the world, and robs the grave of its victory. For|is to say, his flesh ;” and that we might be enabled 
ry out the intentions of the board, that this Institu-|no less applicable now, either as it relates to indi-|and animated to deny self, submit to his cross, 
tion shall not relax its efforts for the instruction] viduals, societies, or nations, is the declaration of| and through unreserved obedience to his will, 
and amelioration of this interesting class of our|the Most High through His Prophet:—“If my|come out from every letting, hindering thing that 
population; and on the pupils, the advantages we|children forsake my law, and walk not in my|clogs our ascent heavenward. That thus in un- 
present to them for the acquisition of useful learn-|judgments; if they break my statutes, and keep|speakable mercy we might witness a drawing near 
ing. The usual routine of instruction, with slight)not my commandments; then will I visit their| unto God with a true heart, in full assurance of 
modification, has been continued, and that important |transgression with a rod, and their iniquity with| faith; and looking beyond all the fading, unsatis- 
branch of female education, the use of the needle,|stripes.” And very clearly, doth one of our an-| fying enjoyments of this wicked and perishable 
has not been neglected; a number of garments|cient Friends point out the unalterable necessity of| world, bave our eye steadily fixed upon “ the crown 
have been made up in the school, and distributed | our submitting unreservedly to the day of the Lord,|laid up” for the diligent, faithful traveller, as the 
to the more destitute among them. The Managers] which shall burn as an oven. “ This is a dreadful|sure, the joyful, and ever-enduring recompense of 
expended during last winter $18.52 for supplying|day,” says he, “a day of vengeance, the day of| reward. 
shoes to those scholars in need of them, who other-|the Lord Jesus Christ, who redeemeth his people} Then may none be deceived either by a false 
wise would have been prevented from attending|from their sins. Zion is redeemed with judgment,| balance within themselves, or by a lowered, de- 
school in inclement weather. Present class list in|and established with righteousness. Do not make|ceitful standard held up by those around them. Re- 
Infant school is 182, and average attendance has|the way to heaven easier in your minds and ima-|membering the injunction, “ Be not deceived ; God 
been about 70. The class list in Girls’ department} ginations than indeed it is; and think it not suffi-|is not mocked: for whatsocver a man soweth, that 
is 56, and average attendance 39. There has becn|cient to live in an outward observance of the ways|shall he also reap.” There is no safety but in the 
increased interest manifested by the girls in the}of God. If your own wills be alive, and your cor-|inward watch unto our ath ae 
use of the library, which comprises a moderate|ruptions remain unmortified, the judgment of God|to prayer with ad/ perseverance. For “ the Lord 
assortment of useful reading. There have been| will be your portion.” is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord 
1121 books loaned to the scholars the past year.| It will not do for any of us to suppose, that the|is our King:” who alone can save us. 





For “ The Friend.” 

At a meeting of the Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, held First month 
3d, 1859, the following named Friends were ap- 
pointed officers for the ensuing year :— 

Clerk—Kdward Richie. 

Treasurer—Richard Richardson. 

Managers—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, 
Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, Benjamin 
H. Pitfield, Joseph 8. Elkinton, Caleb Wood, Jabez 
Jenkins, J. Wistar Evans, Elihu Roberts, William 
Evans, Jr., and Joseph W. Stokes. 

By the Managers’ report, the Association was 
informed that the schools for coloured children, 
under their care, have been regularly continued 
during the past year, and, they believe, are in as 
flourishing condition as at any former period. 
When we consider the unfavourable circumstances 
under which many of the pupils are placed at home, 
and the associations to which they are accustomed, 
their advancement in knowledge is as rapid as could 
be expected. 

The short time many of them are able to devote 
to learning, and the irregularity of their attendance 
at school, often prevent that rapidity and profi- 
ciency in the attainment of knowledge, which is 
found among those whose circumstances are more 
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Let us therefore, whose hearts God hath touched, |the yard, the deacon, pointing to one of the cows, 
go forth with weeping and supplications, in this day |exclaimed, “ There, take that cow, and drive her 
of great apostacy and backsliding, praying and|home.” The man thanked him heartily for the 
wrestling with the Spirit of the Lord, that He will |cow, and started for home; but the deacon was 
arise and be exalted in his own strength. That observed to stand in the attitude of deep thought 
He will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and brin ‘until the man had gone some rods. He then 
to nought the understanding of the prudent; and|looked up, and called out, “Hey, bring that 
again sanctify His great name, which has been|cow back.” The man looked around, and the 
profaned. ‘hat He will scatter his enemies; and |deacon added, “ Let that cow come back, and you 
restoring his people to the simplicity, humility,|come back too.” He did so; and when he came 
and meekness, which are of Him, will cause yet) back into the yard again, the deacon said, “ There 
again that Jerusalem shall become a rejoicing, and now, take your pick out of the cows; I ain't 
her people a joy. agoing to lend to the Lord the poorest cow I've 

cenafan got.”—American Messenger. 
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The right education of the children in our reli- 
gious Society is a subject which deeply affects its 
welfare, and ought to receive the earnest attention 
and care of its members. The plastic mind of 
childhood readily receives impressions from sur- 
rounding associations and the examples of every- 
day life. If these are calculated to discourage 
and repress the growth from the evil seed that so 
early manifests its presence in the heart, and to 
deeply root and foster those vital principles of 
virtue from which, under the blessed aid and in- 
fluence of Divine Grace, are produced the fruits of 
a religious life, their value is inestimable, and the 
children favoured with them, have cause to rise up 
and call those blessed, who are careful to bestow 
them upon them. In the efforts now made to dif- 
fuse a showy literary education, it is to be feared 
these most important truths are much lost sight of, 
and that in very many seminaries, while the in- 


For “ The Friend.” 
Salutary Advice to Youth. Selected. 
Very great is the danger when the young and| Simplicity of Heart before Worldly Prudence and 
inexperienced are proud and opinionated. This Policy. 
naturally raises them above instruction, putting! ‘Refined policy has ever been the parent of 
them out of the way of being truly profitable, either |confusion; and ever will be while the world en- 
to themselves or others. Such, unless their hearts|dures. Plain good intention, which is as easily 
are mercifully turned by a supernatural power, are| discovered at the first view, as fraud is surely de- 
never likely to be fit for governing families, or to|tected at last, is of no mean force in the govern- 
act as members in the church of God. Unless|ment of mankind. Genuine simplicity of heart is|""" ded is aw ; 
their unmortified wills and tempers are submitted |g healing and cementing principle. struction afforded is quite superficial, the scholars 
to, however unreasonable, they will break the peace} “'T'o be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, |**° exposed to the corrupting influence of irreli- 
of society, and violate the wholesome order thereof,\though accompanied with the secret condemnation gious sentiments, evil examples, and close Tee, 
being like the unsubjected bulls of Bashan. When) of conscience, is the mark of a little mind; but it nionship with the dissolute and depraved. Friends 
any assume the outward form of religion, and take| requires a soul of no common stamp to be satisfied cannot be too careful in guarding their offspring 
upon them to be active members, without a change] with its own acquittal, and to despise the con- Sram these evils, and ‘to scald Cemslves of te 
of heart, they prove a painful burden to the living |demnation of the world. — on within the Society for dispensing to 
members. Neither can such make suitable help-; “Honour is unstable and seldom the same, for them a good, practical education, such as is calcu- 
mates as husbands or wives; nor can they in that|she feeds upon opinion which is as fickle as her lated to avail them in the after pursuits of life, while 
state rightly fill up the honourable stations of pa-|food. She builds a lofty structure on the sandy|°2%¢ #8 taken to sereen them from moral contami- 
rents, friends, neighbours or tradesmen. I do|foundation of the esteem of those who are of all nation, and to imbue their minds with a knowledge 
therefore, in much affection and desire for the wel-/| beings the most subject to change. But vigtue is of and a love for the principles of the christian 
fare of the youth, caution and warn them carefully | uniform and fixed, because she looks for approba-|*eligion, and the testimonies resulting from them. 
to avoid the company and conversation of such,|tion only from Him who is the same yesterday, The members residing in Philadelphia are Geely 
though under the same profession, who disregard to-day and forever. favoured in these respects, there having been for 
their parents and those who have the rule over! Duty is above all consequences. It commands] /*™Y Yats such schools for both sexes established 
them; who slight, or speak contemptuously of their/us to look neither to the right nor the left, but here, amply provided with competent teachers and 
betters, such as ministers and elders, &e., or of the|straight onward. Hence every signal act of duty|*b® facilities for imparting instruction, and under 
christian advices given forth by the Yearly and|is an act of faith. It is performed in the assurance the supervision of @ joint committee of men and 
other meetings, or of the wholesome discipline esta- |that God will take care of the consequences, and|¥?™e appointed by the four Monthly Meetings. 
blished amongst us as a people in the wisdom of|so order the course of events, that, whatever the| Ve take the following from the last report of that 
Truth. immediate result may be, his word shall not return committee, and commend it to the serious attention 
Let not the religious-minded join such in mar-|to him empty. of such of our city readers as have the duty of 
riage, however great the outward prospect may ap-| “ Men of the world hold that it is impossible to bringing up children devolved upon them. A new 
pear; for tender religious minds cannot be happy |do a disinterested action, except from an interested session commenced in these schools the first instant, 
with such in that connection. The fear of the Lord/motive; for the sake of admiration, if for no and we understand there has beca' on noe a es 
is the beginning of wisdom, and that which makes grosser, more tangible gain. As well might they the number of pupils over that mentioned in the 
and keeps the heart clean. Learn it in tender age, ‘say that the sun, when showering light from the mepett. 
and by it you will be taught to remember your|sky, is also standing there to be stared at.” 
Creator in the days of your youth, and agreeably 


to the injunction of our blessed Lord, to seek first} zy do Oysters Make their Shells ?—A Lon- 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all} 4, eres oa c = 


‘ ; Seal n oysterman can tell the age of his flock to a 
things necessary will be added. Divine wisdom, 48/nicety. The age of an oyster is not to be found 
tis regarded, will direct your steps in the course | out by looking into its mouth. It bears its years 
of this short pilgrimage, in the choice of proper upon its back. Everybody who has handled an 
helpmates, and in all other affairs of consequence. oyster-shell, must have observed that it seemed as 
The same watchful Providence will be over YU; lif composed of successive layers of plates over- 
mm care, guidance and protection, if you look to)}anping each other. These are technically called 
Him, who attended those that lived in his fear, as! « shoots,” and each of them marks a year’s growth, 
you may read in the Holy Scriptures. so that by counting them we can determine at a 


= glance the year when the creature came into the 
Lending to the Lord—A poor man, some of|world. Up to the time of its maturity the shoots 
whose family were sick, lived near Deacon Murray, | are regular and successive, but after that time they 
referred to in the tract, “ Worth of a Dollar,” and | become irregular, and are piled one over the other, 
occasionally culled at his house for asupply of milk.|so that the shell becomes more thickened and 
One morning he came while the family were at| bulky. Judging from the great thickness to which 
breakfast. —- Murray rose to wait upon him, |oyster-shells have attained, this mollusk is capable, 
but the deacon said to her, “ Wait till after break-|if left to its natural changes unmolested, of attain- 


fast.” She did so, and meanwhile the deacon made |ing a patriarchal longevity. —London Notes and 
Some inquiries of the man about his family and | Queries. 
circumstances. 


After family worship, the deacon invited him al God is better served in resisting a temptation to 
g° out to the barn with him. When they got into |evil, than in any formal prayers. 











To the Month'y Meetings. 


The Committee charged with the care of Select 

Schools, Report, that the four schools under their 
care have been continued during the past year. 
That for boys, on Cherry street, is attended at 
present by sixty-five pupils; of whom thirteen are 
in the Primary department: at the previous ses- 
sion, forming the first half of the year, its class 
list numbered forty-seven scholars. The school 
for girls, on Seventh street, is attended by seventy 
pupils; at the previous session there were seventy- 
eight names on its class list. The Northern Pri- 
mary School is attended by twenty-six children; 
at the previous session the number was twenty- 
seven. The Western Primary school has a class 
list of twenty-seven scholars; at the previous ses- 
sion it numbered twenty-eight. 
The whole number on the registers of all the 
schools at this time is one hundred and eighty- 
eight. At the time of the last annual report it 
was one hundred and eighty-one. 

The Primary department of the Girls’ school 
has been discontinued. The small boys attending 
it have been transferred. to the Boy’s School, in 
which a Primary department has been established, 
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Prussia, Austria and the German States. The Daily 
News says, that Prussia has signified to France that she 
will not look with indifference, but with great anxiety 
on any unprovoked attack on Austria by France. It 
was reported that an offensive and defensive alliance 
had been concluded between France and Sardinia. War- 
like preparations continued in France. 

The French expedition against the insurgents in Al- 
geria was successful, the tribes having made complete 
submission. 

The French garrison at Rome had been reinforced by 
two regiments of the line. 

The amnesty to the political prisoners in Naples had 
been modified, so as to require their banishment to Ame- 
rica. 

An Austrian Loan for £6,000,000 was announced in 
London. 

MEXICO.—This unhappy country continues to be the 
scene of disorder and confusion. Advices from the city 
of Mexico to First mo. 28th state, that General Miramon 
reached the capital on the 26th, with a thousand cavalry. 
He disapproved of the acts of Robles, and displaced him, 
placing Gen. Sales at the head of the army. He had 
also reinstated Zuloaga in the Presidency. The “ Li- 
berals” had routed Gen. Negretta near Jalapa. 

HAYTI.—Cape Haytien dates to First mo. 17th, have 
been received. The revolution was progressing. The 
Republican army was encamped about Port au Prince, 
and was constantly augmenting its force. The Emperor 
had suffered another defeat, and his abdication at an 
early day was expected. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has been in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
bill to provide for the punishment of polygamy in the 
territories of the United States, and to restrain the peo- 
ple and authorities therein from interference with the 
federal judiciary. The House passed the Senate bill re- 
lative to the New York Indian Reservation in Kansas. 
It sets apart three hundred and twenty acres for each 
individual Indian, whois removed from New York to the 
reservation assigned to them under the treaty of 1838. 
The Indians to have one year within which to make 
their setection, and pre-emption to be secured from the 
date of settlement. The money derived from the sale of 
lands other than those selected by the Indians to be 


under the care of a female teacher; and the in- 
struction of the girls has been provided for by 
placing them in suitable classes in the Girls’ school. 
This change was made in the belief that the use- 
fulness of the Girls’ school would thereby be pro- 
moted, and the result so far appears to be satisfac- 
tory. An entirely new classification and arrange- 
ment of the studies in that seminary, designed to 
increase the efficiency of the course of instruction, 
has also been introduced. 

In the other schools, no material changes have 
been made within the past year. Experimental 
Lectures on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &c., 
are delivered weekly, during the winter season, at 
the Boys’ school, by the teachers in that Seminary, 
which are attended by the boys, and by the higher 
classes of the Girls’ School. These lectures form 
a valuable part of the system of instruction, being 
the means of imparting much interesting and use- 
ful information to the pupils attending them. 

The various schools have received the same kind 
of supervision and care heretofore extended to them, 
and they are, it is believed, in as satisfactory a 
state as at any former period. Endeayours are 
used to keep them supplied with all the needful 
facilities for, imparting sound literary instruction, 
and to maintain their character as Select Schools, 
in which our youth may have the opportunity of 
receiving a guarded education in accordance with 
the principles of Friends.  * * * 

From various causes, the difficulty of training up 
the children of Friends in the plainness and sim- 
plicity required by our religious profession, appears 
to be increasing, more especially in large cities. 
Parents who are duly concerned for the real wel- 
fare of their offspring, will, therefore, feel yet more 
deeply the obligation to give them, when practica- 



























ble, an education in seminaries in which they may 

be exposed, as little as possible, to influences cal- 

culated to weaken their attachment to our testi- 

monies, and draw them aside from the narrow and 

i? safe path into an assimilation with the world. In 

f view of these facts, the maintenance of such schools 
appears to be an object of great importance to the 
welfare of our religious Society in this city, and it 
is greatly to be desired that those under the care 
of the Monthly Meetings, should receive the en- 
couragement and kind support hitherto extended 

| to them, and that Friends, more generally, would 
avail themselves of the advantages they offer. 

tH On behalf of the Committee, 

i Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, First mo. 11th, 1859. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


i EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to First month 22d. 
i} The cotton market was declining. Sales of the week, 
HY 44,000 bales. The quotations were as follows: Orleans 
‘ fair, 7}d.; middlings, 6§d.; Mobile fair, 7d.; middlings, 
‘ 6, 11-16d. Flour dull, and quotations nominal. Mixed 
corn, 283. a 28s. Gd.; yellow, 29s. a 29s. 6d. per 480 Ibs. 
; The London money market was unchanged, the supply 
i being abundant. Consols, 95}. 

It is stated that the British Minister at Washington 


“ will be instructed to obtain the re-opening of the Ame- 
A rican coasting trade to British vessels, in return for a 
like concession by Great Britain. 


ta The contract for the purchase of the steamer Great 
; Eastern had been concluded, £300,000 having been sub- 
Pe scribed, which is thought to be enough to purchase and 
nt complete the ship, and provide for a working capital. 

Hl The Bombay Mail of Twelfth month 24th reached 
es England, First mo. 20th. The subjugation of the dis- 
| turbed districts was rapidly progressing. 

On the continent, warlike rumors continued, and al- 
though endeavours were made to allay the prevalent 
apprehension, a vague feeling of alarm still disturbed 
the public mind. 

The leading journals of Germany are exceedingly 
violent in their attacks on the French government, and 
urged the necessity of a perfect understanding between 
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paid into the treasury for their benefit. 
also passed a bill “to secure homesteads to actual set- 
tlers on the public lands.” 
son who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, or who shall have filed his intention to be- 
come such, as required by the naturalization laws of the 
United States, shall, from and after the passage of this 
act, be entitled to enter, free of cost, one quarter séction 
of vacant and unappropriated public lands which may, 
at the time the application is made, be subject to private 
entry.” 
doubtful. The House Committee on Military Affairs have 
decided to report against the President’s recommenda- 





The House has 


It provides that “any per- 


The passage of this bill by the Senate is very 


tion to establish military posts in Sonora and Chihuahua. 
Although there is evidently a majority in the House in 
favour of the passage of the Senate French Spoliation 
bill, its necessary reference, under the decision of the 
Speaker, to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, may be regarded as a conclusive evidence of 
its defeat. 

Florida.—A movement is afoot for the cession of a 
portion of West Florida to Alabama. It includes the 
port of Pensacola, and seems to have originated in that 
city, with a view to improving its prospects. The legis- 
lature of Florida has passed a joint resolution, approved 
by the Governor, leaving it to the people of the State to 
vote on the proposition. 

Utah.—Gov. Cumming, of Utah, in his message to the 
Legislature of that territory, urges the establishment of 
common schools; congratulates the people upon the fact 
that civil war has been averted, and that peace now 
reigns throughout the territory. He calls upon the 
Mormons to manifest in the future their devotion to the 
laws, and suggests many measures looking to the growth 
and prosperity of the territory and its population. 

New Mexico.—Fort Defiance dates to Twelfth mo. 21st, 
have been received by the Santa Fe mails. The Navajo 
Indians acknowledge losing 200 lives, 20,000 sheep, 500 
horses, and the destruction of 1000 huts and an immense 
quantity of grain, during the late war with the whites. 
A letter to the Santa Fe Gazette, intimates that there is 
a disposition to deal toc harshly with those Indians. 
The writer says, if certain terms are exacted, it will turn 
them from the pursuits of industry and agriculture, (by 
which they now support a whole nation of twelve thou- 
sand souls, sustain two hundred and fifty thousand sheep 





and sixty thousand horses,) and make them robbers and 
plunderers. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 423. Natives of the 
United States, 312. From consumption, 71; scarlet 
fever, 21. Both Houses of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
by a strong vote, adopted emphatic resolutions against 
the establishment of quarantine at Sandy Hook, and in- 
structing the Senators and Representatives of New Jer- 
sey in Congress to oppose action to that end by the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 191. From con- 
sumption, 24; scarlet fever, 4; inflammation of the 
lungs, 21. The mean temperature of the last month, as 
ascertained by the thermometer at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 34 degrees, which was 2} degrees above 
the average of the preceding thirty-four years. The 
highest of the thermometer was 62 degrees on the 21st; 
the lowest, 3 degrees below zero, on the 10th. The 
amount of rain was 6.67 inches. 

Delaware Lotteries.—Not satisfied with the opprobrium 
already fixed upon the State, in connection with this 
demoralizing species of gambling, the Legislature are 
about conceding lottery privileges to Wood, Eddy & Co, 
of Wilmington, Del., for the period of seventeen years, 
in consideration of the sum of $612,000. 

The Cotton Crop of last season appears to be a large 
one. The total excess in the receipts of cotton at all 
the ports of shipment, up to the 4th inst., compared with 
the same period last year, exceeds one million of bales. 

Marine Losses.—The aggregate number of vessels lost 
at sea last month, was 46. Value of vessels and cargoes, 
about $1,117,000. 

Winter in South Carolina.—On the 30th ult., at Ridg- 
way, Fairfield District, 8. C., peach blossoms were out 
in full bloom on a tree in the open air, and in no way 
protected from the weather. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from R. K. Williams, Va., $2, to 18, vol. 33; 
from S. Packer, O., $2, to 22, vol. 33; from J. Fawcett, 
agt., O., for David French, Ed. Bonsall, Sr., L. Cobb, 
Benj. Antram, and C. Allen, $2 each, vol. 31, for Saml. 
Street, $4, vols. 31 and 32, for Harrison Gamble, Thos. 
Heald, Edwin Fogg, H. W. Harris, and Jon. Fawcett, $2 
each, for vol. 32, for Joseph Stratton, $2, to 41, vol. 31, 
David Whinery, $4, to 21, vol. 31; from James Taylor, 
agt., C., O., $2, vol. 31, and for E. Morgan, G. D. Smith, 
T. Kite, J. Wanzer, and Geo. Bewley, $2 each, vol. 31; 
from M. Atwater, agt., N. Y., for H. Fuller, Joshua 
Haight, C. Haight, and Wm. Brownell, $2 each, vol. 32. 





The next Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarter, is appoint- 
ed to be held at the Committee-room, Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, on the 14th inst., at 8 p. m. 

Friends interested are invited to attend. 

T. E. Besstey, Sec’y. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1859. 





Diep, at his residence in Plymouth, Montgomery Co., 

Pa., on Fourth-day evening, the 5th of First mo., 1859, 
in the 69th year of his age, Jacop ALBERTSON ; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly and Plymouth Particular Meet- 
ings. This dear Friend was favoured to bear the suffer- 
ings of a protracted illness with cheerful resignation; 
giving evidence by submission to the Divine will, and by 
patient endurance of the turnings of the Lord’s hand 
upon him, that he was seeking and hoping for a better 
inheritance. He was strengthened to exhort his child- 
ren to the observance of plainness of speech, behaviour 
and apparel, assuring them that they would find these, 
stepping stones in the way of a religious life. His friends 
have the consoling hope that he was found both waiting 
and watching for his Lord’s coming. 
, on the 8th ult., Ann L. Barser, wife of Samuel 
Barber, in the 3lst year of her age ; a member of Salem 
Particular and Monthly Meeting, after a lingering illness 
which she bore with exemplary patience and resigna- 
tion, and died in a resigned state of mind, and with an 
assurance of a happy change, leaving her friends and 
relatives with the consoling hope that their loss is her 
eternal gain. 

——, on the 28th of the First month, 1859, Mary 
Evans, daughter of the late Jonathan Evans, of Phila- 
delphia, in the 68th year of her age; a member of the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting. 
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Lodge street, opposite the Penneylvania Bank. 
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